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For the Kingdom of God 


O: Christ, thou hast bidden us pray for the coming 
of thy Father’s kingdom, in Which his righteous will 
shall be done on earth. We have treasured thy words, 
but we have forgotten their meaning, and thy great 
hope has grown dim in thy Church. We bless thee 
for the inspired souls of all ages who saw afar the 
shining city of God, and by faith left the profit of the 
present to follow their vision. We rejoice that today 
the hope of these lonely hearts is becoming the clear 
faith of millions. Help us, O Lord, in the courage 
of faith to seize what has now come so near, that the 
glad day of God may dawn at last. As we have mas- 
tered Nature that we might gain wealth, help us now 
to master the social relations of mankind that we may 
gain justice and a world of brothers. For what shall 
it profit our nation if it gain numbers and riches, and 
lose the sense of the living God and the joy of human 
brotherhood? 

Make us determined to live by truth and not by lies, 
to found our common life on the eternal foundations 
of righteousness and love, and no longer to prop the 
tottering house of wrong by legalized cruelty and 
force. Help us to make the welfare of all the supreme 
Jaw of our land, that so our commonwealth may be 
built strong and secure on the love of all its citizens. 
Cast down the throne of Mammon who ever grinds the 
life of men, and set up thv throne, O Christ, for thou 
didst die that men might live. Show thy erring chil- 
dren at last the way from the City of Destruction to 
the City of Love, and fulfill the longings of the proph- 
ets of humanity. Our Master, once more we make thy 
faith our prayer: “Thy kingdom come! Thy will be 
done on earth!” 

From “Prayers of the Socia] Awakening,” by Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch. Cony of special memorial edi- 
tion and a year’s subscription to Social Trends for $1. 
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A Book a Month 


THE SOCIAL SOURCES OF AMERICAN DENOMINATIONAL: 
ISM. By H. Richard Niebuhr. 295 pages. $2.50. 
Holt. 


Many books have been written on the doctrinal 
sources of division in the Protestant church and some 
few on the liturgical, but little attention has been paid 
to those social factors which enter so deeply into all 
groupings and stratifications of human life. Dr. Nie- 
buhr writes a chapter in church history that illumi- 
nates all its pages. We are well aware, because it is so 
easily seen on the surface of things, of the division in 
the churches where color or language cause the cleav- 
age, but we are not so well aware of the social influ- 
ences in the making of the denominations whose mem- 
bership is white, Anglo-Saxon and of one and the 
same community. The author has searched historical 
documents thoroughly and notations of the references 
made to authorities fill several pages. The study of 
the color line’s relation to church division and of the 
way in which the social stratifications of the»world 
enter into the churches is masterly. 

The manner in which other social differentiations 
enter is more subtle but none the less true, and they 
are skillfully traced. The economic line is chief in 
social cleavage here and the part it played in the birth 
of Methodism is typical of the part it has played in 
many sectarian fissions. Like early Christianity most 
of the new religious movements were characterized by 
an appeal to the under-privileged, an emotional content 
that fitted their uncultured mentality and a creed that 
substituted assurance through some sort of doctrinal 
mechanism for the slow and tortuous processes of 
“salvation by character building.” This does not mean 
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any lack of moral conventions, but rather a simple, 
severe and highly individualistic moral code, fitting the 
simple personal living of its disciples. The pioneer 
movement westward over the Cumberlands and on 
across the Mississippi valley has produced many of our 
modern Protestant sects and it confirmed the proleta- 
rian character of the older Methodist and Baptist de- 
nominations. The Cumberland Presbyterians furnish 
a characteristic example of denominational division on 
the basis of pioneer individualism and its correlate of 
provincial democracy. In the Disciples of Christ is 
found the birth of a new communion, protesting, para~ 
doxically enough, all sectarian division, but building 
meanwhile one of the straightest of sects on a unity 
plea. 

In the evolution of economic prosperity out of pio- 
neer and wage-earning poverty, the solid Christian 
virtues of industry, sobriety and economy play a major 
part. Then as Methodists, Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, Disciples and others become a prosperous mid- 
dle class they begin to replace with the solider but pro- 
sier virtues of culture, those of emotion and the sim- 
ple appeal of certain elemental Scriptural quotations. 
The Congregationalists have already become a middle 
and upper class cultural group, the Northern Baptists 
and the Methodists are well on the way and the city 
churches of the Disciples thread the same course. The 
Quakers, most thoroughgoing of them all in both the 
primitive emotional mysticism and social equilitarian- 
ism of their early history are sufferng the same cul- 
tural transformation. To be a Quaker of the lineage 
is now almost a mark of religious aristocracy. 

The author says: “Denominationalism is a com- 
promise made far too lightly, between Christianity 
and the world. Yet it often regards itself as a Chris- 
tian achievement and glorifies its martyrs as bearers 
of the Cross. It represents the accommodation of 
Christianity to the caste-system of human society. It 
carries over into the organization of the Christian 
principle of brotherhood the prides and prejudices, 
the privileges and prestige, as well as the humiliations 
and abasements, the injustices and inequalities of that 
specious order of high and low wherein men find the 
satisfaction of their craving for vainglory. The di- 
vision of the churches closely follows the division of 
men into the castes of national, racial and economic 
groups. It draws the color line in the church of God; 
it fosters the misunderstandings, the self-exaltations, 
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the hatreds of jingoistic nationalism by continuing in 
the body of Christ the spurious differences of provin- 
cial loyaltes; it seats the rich and poor apart at the 
table of the Lord, where the fortunate may enjoy the 
bounty they have provided while the others feed upon 
the crusts their poverty affords.” 

True Christian unity, the author believes, requires 
a church that lays its foundations beneath all social 
differentiations of class, race, tongue and culture and 
builds a temple to the one God of us all, wherein we 
meet in a fellowship of humanity, recognizing in the 
church, if no where else, that we are children of the 
one Father. 


Books 


MIDDLETOWN. By Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd. 550 
pages. $5.00. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Who lives in your town? How do they make a liv- 
ing? What is their stake in life? Who runs the town 
and how? What are the incomes of those who toil and 
what sort of a livelihood do they get out of them? 
Who goes to church, to lodge and club and labor union 
and why? Where are the classes and the masses and 
how do they treat each other? In short—what is the 
social anatomy and physiology of your town, and how 
do we live together? This is no “Main Street,” but a 
study of an average small industrial city, thorough, 
fair, factual and interesting. The town is Muncie, 
Indiana, so we are told by Dame Rumor, and the pic- 
ture fits the rumor. The average of us live in “our 
town,” but actually know little about it as a commu- 
nity. We make our living in it and thank fortune or 
blame luck for what happens. We resvect success 
and accept the ways of the successful as just and right, 
or at least as to what has to be. We contribute our 
bit to care for those who lose in the game of life 
and charge their woe to misfortune or misdoing. But 
we know little of the whys and wherefores of com- 
munity life. This thoroughgoing study of a typical 
business-industrial community lets the light in to 
many of the closed windows of our social intelligence. 
It would require a volume to tell what is in it. It is 
a big book, but reading it will contribute more to social 
intelligence than will the reading of a whole shelf full 
of general treatises, social theories, or academic books 
on sociology. To follow through the social analysis of 
“Middletown” will give the reader eyes to see his own 
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town as he never saw it before; it will make him a 
more intelligent citizen, which means, for the average 
of us, a more useful citizen. 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. By Paul Hutchinson. 

225 pages. $2.00. Willett, Clark & Colby. 

This volume is another tribute to the literary and 
reportorial genius of Paul Hutchinson. In one short 
summer he gathered in Europe an amazing quantity of 
incisive information on this latest world-shaking pro- 
posal, and now within a few weeks he has them put 
together in a most readable fashion, interpreting to 
the western world the whats, whys, whens and hows 
of the proposal. He believes that some such union of 
European states as was proposed by Briand is inevi- 
table, made so by economic necessity, but carrying 
with it political connotations of necessity. He dis- 
cusses comprehensively the effect of such unity upon 
nationalism, tariffs, trade, the minorities problem and 
upon questions of security, the settlement of disputes 
and relations with the United States, Great Britain 
and Russia. He finds a revolt against tariff barriers 
and a piloting of the way to an economic entente in 
the founding of the great cartels or trading unions that 
now cross national lines. He tells us what “rationali- 
zation” is and devotes a chapter to the conditons of 
labor and the contributions it is making to unity and 
peace. Like “The What and Why of China,” this book 
comes in timely fashion and throws a flood of light 
upon one of the world’s most interesting movements. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE BooK OF A TAMED CYNIC. By 
Reinhold Niebuhr. 198 pages. $2.00. Willett, Clark 
& Colby. 

Mr. Niebuhr is one of the ablest of our younger re- 
livious thinkers. His temptation is to be subjectively 
philosophical] but he achieves obiectivity throuch studv 
and by conviction. Youth and its conseauent lack of 
social experience, counled with a brilliantly penetrat- 
ing mind and a good conscience, inclines to hecome 
cynical. This diary of the author’s intellectual rumi- 
nations and spiritual reactions is frank, honest, scin- 
tillating and, on the whole, healthy. Would that all 
religious leaders were as sincere and unafraid. 


JOHN D. A Portrait in Oils. By John K, Winkler. 256 
pages. $2.25. Vanguard Press. 


. This nen and ink sketch of the old billionaire is real- 
istic, intimate, fearless and without flattery or bitter-— 
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ness. It is a human narrative and its brevity is filled 
with such personal and dramatic incident that the pic- 
ture is more complete than a book of great volume, 
filled with description and evaluation, could be made. 
The subject is pictured as an inordinate lover of 
money, crafty, skillful, keen, cold and heartless when 
getting, but with an overwhelming desire to be loved 
by his fellow men. The first he satisfies by squeezing 
out competitors and monopolizing markets; the second 
by giving away hundreds of millions. There is many 
a ruthless story in the narrative, many an interesting 
eccentricity is revealed, the gathering of a billion is a 
tale of an Aladdin’s lamp with an ending that tells of 
benevolence unprecedented in both magnanimity and 
wisdom. This is a new kind of biography, one whose 
subject is not a hero, but one whose remarkable quali- 
ties made him the symbol of a commercial era just 
passing and whose use of his money make him also 
a symbol of philanthropy in a scientific age. 


PLEADERS FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS. By George B. Winton. 
225 pages. $1.00. Cokesbury Press. 


This study of Amos and Hosea is designed especially 
for the use of discussion groups and classes, but it is 
not so much a text book as to be uninteresting as a 
volume for general reading. On the contrary, it is 
vividly written, combining history and prophetic teach- 
ing into one narrative, making the times of these great 
founders of ethical religion live for the reader and 
mixing with the study such richness of homily that 
youth especially will be profited by its use. It is to 
be used, not as a commentary, and least of all as sub- 
stitute for the scriptural text, but as an exposition of 
the man, his times, his teaching and the relation of it 


~ all to life and society. 


COMPULSORY AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. By Edison L. 
Bowers. 259 pages. $2.40. H. W. Wilson Co. 
This is one of the very useful Wilson Handbooks. 

When the New Year’s bells ring out the old and ring in 

the new the statisticians will tell us that some 25,000 

people have been killed and nearly one million injured 

in automobile accidents during the year, with not only 
the number but the accident rate incerasing. The ma- 


jor problem is that of insuring the victim, but he has 


as yet no assurance that he is insured. The commer- 
cialization of auto insurance has resulted in the insur- 
ance of the man who may have to pay only. This hand- 


book gives the facts and figures and the argument 
on both sides of the question of making auto insurance 
compulsory so as to insure the victim as well as the 
auto owner. It is one of a long list of these Wilson 
handbooks, giving both sides of critical questions in 
controversy. We commend them highly to all who 
wish to inform themselves, to debaters, writers, min- 
isters, editors and all others who wish to make an in- 
formed, impartial approach to public issues. 


THE JuRY SYSTEM. By Julia E. Johnson. 105 pages. 
GOVERNMENT FUND FOR UNEMPLOYMENT. By Helen 
E. Miller. 169 pages. 90 cents each. H. W. Wilson. 


These two volumes belong to the Wilson Reference 
Shelf series, which now contains fifty-six titles. They 
are source books of information upon the subjects set 
forth in the titles. The jury system is now under fire. 
That the average jury does not give assurance of ca- 
pacity to render just judgment is admitted by all. 
Where is the difficulty? What substitute is there? Is 
the system any longer required by justice and free- 
dom? Here are the pros and cons of this critical 
issue. How can we remedy unemployment? Does 
society owe every person willing to work a job? Is it 
possible to insure against the misfortune of enforced 
unemployment? What can public works offer? What 
can the government do? These little books are big 
in value. 


PRINCIPLES OF RURAL-URBAN SOCIOLOGY. By Pitirim 
Sorokin and Carl C. Zimmerman. 652 pages. $4.00. 
Holt. 


This book is perhaps the profoundest yet written in 
the field of rural sociology. It is strictly sociological 
rather than socio-economic, as are most of the texts in 
the field. We are not sure it derives any special value 
from this fact, for the economic impinges so upon 
every rural social problem that something is omitted 
when it is left out. Neither does it confine itself to 
our American rural society but explores rural life in 
Europe especially and seeks to discover all those fac- 
tors that are common to the rural conditioning of 
human life. The authors delve into those cultural and 
_ psychological factors that lead back toward ethnology 

and ethnography. Its materials are taken from a 
larger and forthcoming work on sources. The whole 
book is somewhat heavy with academicisms. It may 
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prove, like the regervoir from which its materials are 
drawn, more a volume for the teacher than for the 
student. There is a vein of egotism in it that all too 
easily discounts other authors, but the more modest 
men thus discounted will, no doubt, agree that this is 
the ablest and most comprehensive volume yet written 
on the subject. 


WHAT THE NEGRO THINKS. By Major Robert Moton. 
267 pages. $2.50. Doubleday, Doran. 


Few white folks know what the Negro thinks. Those 
who confidently say “I know the nigger,” know least 
about the Negro. They may know the woman who 
works in the kitchen and the man who works in the 
yard, but they know them only superficially and mis- 
judge the race on even the basis of what they know. 
The educated, cultured Negro they know not at all, 
and to come to know him would be both the revela- 
tion and shock of their lives. Major Moton reveals 
what this Negro of culture and affairs is thinking, 
and for white folks to know what he reveals is the 
most important single thing demanded by the per- 
plexing color line problem. The chapter on “Solving 
the Negro Problem Without the Negro,” is a most 
wholesome antidote to the assumptions of even many 
white philanthropists and well-wishers of the race. 
The author discusses the Negro and the law, education, 
civil rights, industry, housing and public sentiment. 


PORTRAITS IN CoLoR. By Mary White Ovington. 241 
pages. $2.00. Viking Press. 

There are twenty pen portraits of living Negro lead- 
ers in this volume, written by the cultured and talented 
woman who, with both family and wealth, has as thor- 
oughly identified her life and labors with that of the 
colored people in the home land as has ever any mis- 
sionary in a foreign land. If anyone is left who 
doubts the capacity of the Negro let him read here 
the stories of such men as James Weldon Johnson, 
Burghardt DuBois, Walter White, Mordecai Johnson, 
Eugene Kinkle Jones, Max Yergan, George W. Carver, 
Roland Hayes and the others. Twenty more names 
could have been added without more than touching 
the long list of Negro men and women distinguished 
by their talents and accomplishments. We miss Coun- 


tee Cullen, Forester Washington, John Hope, Kelly 


Miller and a host of others quite as worthy of a place 
in this pantheon. 
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PALESTINE TODAY AND TOMORROW. By John Haynes 
Holmes. 271 pages. $2.50. Macmillans. 


The writing of this book was begun before the recent 
outbreak in Palestine, but the tragic events of the 
outbreak only confirmed the outline the author had 
made for his book. Like the proverbial oil and water, 
Jew and Arab do not mix. The Arab considers the 
Zionist Jew an interloper and resents the protection 
the British government gives him. He desires the gov- 
ernmental autonomy granted his brothers in the little 
kingdoms to the east and finds the Jew opposing it. 
This fills him with fury and he vents it in wrath on 
both Jew and British official. On the other hand the 
Zionist Jew may well oppose an Arab government. 
His Zionist aspiration, his property and his civic rights 
depend upon it, for the Arab would give them all short 
shrift. The author thinks the problem not insoluble 
and suggests that representation by groups rather than 
by numbers, after the model of the United States 
Senate where small states and large have actual rep- 
resentation, is the solution. 


POEMS OF JUSTICE. By Thomas Curtis Clark. 306 
pages. $2.50. Willett, Clark & Colby. 


We are printing in this issue selections from Mr. 
Clark’s anthology of Poems of Justice. These selec- 
tions are themselves the finest comment to be made 
_ upon the volume. Mr. Clark himself ranks with John 
Oxenham as one.of the finest of our religious poets. 
His discernment of social needs and values in religion 
fitted him for the task of making this well chosen selec- 
tion from the world of verse. The poems are arranged 
under four groupings, viz.: Panorama of the Poor; 
The March of Revolt; Brothers All; Dreams and Goals. 
Zona Gale writes a Foreword. The poets are the seers. 
Better do without the Morgans and the Fords than the 
Lowells, the Whitmans and the Markhams. And poe- 
try, like religion, is at its divinest when it is pleading 
for human justice. A well quoted poem is often of 
more worth than an argument. Every minister of the 
gospel should possess this book and from it garner 
richly for his pulpit. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE DESTITUTE. By John 
O’Grady. 1389 pages. $1.00. Macmillans. 
From a Catholic standpoint this is an admirable 
exposition of the subject; nor is it any the less valuable 


to the Protestant. It frankly declares the judgment. 
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of orthodox Catholic clericalism upon Protestantism. 
The author declares that wherever Protestantism has 
prevailed, “destitution in the largest sense of the word 
(2. e., the exile of most men from security and suffi- 
ciency) has been taken for granted.” Well, compare 
England with Spain or America with Italy. He says: 
“The doctrines of the reformers tended to dry up the 
spirit of generosity that had been fostered by the 
church.” More is given to benevolence by the citizens 
of the United States and Great Britain than by all the 
rest of mankind. Father O’Grady’s criticism of laissez 
faire is telling and without doubt Protestantism has 
been its chaplain, but it is too bad so excellent a mind 
should allow religious prejudice to lead it into such 
indefensible positions as the above. 


THE SCANDAL OF CHRISTIANITY. By Peter Ainslee. 

212 pages. $2.00. Willett, Clark & Colby. 

While this book has little to do, within itself, with 
the social gospel, the division of the churches has itself 
so much to do with it that we include a review in this 
special book number. Perhaps the major criticism 
one would make of Dr. Ainslee’s ringing message is 
that it touches too lightly upon the weakness of a di- 
vided church in promoting the Kingdom of God as a 
consummation of social righteousness, and the corre- 
lative fact that nothing will do so much to unite the 
churches as to bring them to a sense of their duty 
toward the Kingdom ideal as a social consummation. 
We wish also he had given more attention to the com- 
munity church movement as one of the major contri- 
butions to Christian union. But the volume’s merits 
far outrun its omissions. It is a powerful philippic, 
an unanswerable indictment of modern church divis- 
ion; but it is more—it is a plea for a constructive 
unity, recognizing the institutional difficulties but with- 
out apology for those whose vision is foreshortened by 
small and limited denominational loyalties. There en- 
ters into it the catholicity of the gospel, the tolerance 
of Christian brotherliness and the indignation of a 
prophetic passion. 


THE STRIKE. By E. T. Hiller, Ph.D. 304 pages. $2.50. 

University of Chicago Press. 

Why do wage earners strike? Are strikes engi- 
neered or do they just happen when conditions are 
bad? Are they to be classed with revolution and re- 
bellion or with social deviltry? What happens when 
a strikes comes on? How are they directed and who 
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really directs them? Can they be avoided, and if so, 
how? This is an objective study of the cause and na- 
ture of strikes as a social phenomenon rather than 
an ethical study; it is the work of a sociologist of scien- 
tific temper rather than of a social reformer, but it is 
invaluable to those who wish to know the whys and 
hows of the strike as a means of making those read- 
justments in industrial relations that will make strikes 
unnecessary. , 


HUMAN NEEDS AND WORLD CHRISTIANITY. By Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell. 231 pages. $1.50. Friendship 
Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

It is always safe to buy a book written by Bishop 
McConnell. This one is of exceptional interest to those 
who are puzzled just now by the missionary situation. 
Contributions have fallen off, indigenous churches are 
asking and obtaining self-government, opposition on 
the field is sharp, the old methods are falling. What is 
. the real situation, and what the remedy? Are we near- 
ing the end of the missionary crusade? Does the rise 
of the new racial and national consciousness in Asia 
mean the rejection of the western gospel? Does the 
new leadership charge the World War up to “Chris- 
tian” civilization and reject it as not adequate for the 
social leadership of mankind? What can the mission- 
ary contribute to the new social order arising in mis- 
sion lands? What is the modern missionary apolo- 
getic? Every minister and missionary leader should 
read this wise and statesmanlike book. 


ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE YEAR BooK. 224 pages. $1.15. 

Anti-Saloon League, Westerville, Ohio. 

Perhaps the least valuable of the series of Year 
Books, certainly not “‘an encyclopedia of facts and fig- 
ures dealing with the liquor traffic and temperance re- 
form.” We urge instead the purchase of the Prohibi- 
tion Quiz Book (50c) from the same headquarters, 
or of either Irving Fisher’s “Prohibition at Its 
Worst,” or Prof. Feldman’s “Prohibition ; Its Economic 
and Industrial Aspects,” if you want to know the social 
effects of prohibition. 


THE SOCIALISM OF OUR TIMES. By Harry W. Laidler 
and Norman Thomas. 377 pages. 50 cents. Van- 
guard Press or League for Industrial Democracy, 
112 East Nineteenth Street, New York. 

This is a valuable symposium by American and 

European socialists. The writers do not agree among 
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themselves on many issues, which is a testimony to 
the fact that socialism has become a school of thought 
rather than a Marxian dogma or a so-called scientific 
formulary. The economic tendency in the world at 
large is toward depersonalization and the socialization 
of the instruments of industry and business. With a 
socialist premier in Great Britain and the social demo- 
crats deciding blocks in nearly every European coun- 
try, it behooves every student of social problems to 
know just what socialism is and what it advocates and 
promises. More especially is this true now when most 
socialists disagree more or less radically with the Rus- 
sian experiment. If this well printed and bound 
volume, selling at 50 cents, is an example of what 
socialism would do for book-making, we are tempted 
to advocate it for books at least. 


THE RAW MATERIALS OF INDUSTRIALISM. By Hugh B. 
and Lucy W. Killough. 407 pages. $3.75. Crowells. 


Industry is rapidly becoming internationalized. 
America depends upon rubber, cocoa, hemp, sugar, 
etc., from the tropics today almost as much as upon 
corn and cotton grown at home. Coal, cotton, oil, wool 
and other staples are international. Tariffs may bar 
the manufactured product and even the raw material 
from our shores, but we are powerless to bar it from 
competition in the world at large to which our trade is 
increasingly going. The manufacturer asks for a tariff 
on his product, but wants it taken off his raw material. 
The consumer, when he becomes conscious, if he ever 
does, will want it off a lot of things he lives by. As 
trade becomes international it becomes a matter of 
increasing interest to all students of economes and of 
social problems to know where the raw material of 
modern industry is found. War and peace may to- 
morrow depend upon that question and such equita- 
ble division of interest between the great manufactur- 
ing nations as will insure a square deal and a fair 
division to each and all. European imperialism is 
founded upon the idea that the people that make things 
must have political control of the sources of raw ma- - 
terial. The old Germany went to war to get a “place 
in the sun” of colonial raw materials. America is 
tempted to develop an economic imperialism in the 
Caribbean. This volume is a trustworthy and compre- 
hensive account of the sources and supply of raw mate- 
rials in the world. 
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MAN’s SOCIAL DESTINY. By Chas. A. Ellwood. 219 
pages. $2.00. Cokesbury Press. 

Dr. Elwood has written a number of very readable 
and valuable books on social questions. This is one 
of his best. The various chapters were first given 
as the Cole Lectures in the Vanderbilt School of Re- 
ligion. They are built upon the thesis that the social 
redemption of mankind rest upon a scientific under- 
standing of life and its social relationships plus the 
dynamic of a religious ethic and a Christian passion to 
better human conditions. The author is inclined to 
find the world in a rather evil state, but an examina- 
tion of the resources available and the promise resi- 
dent in scientific temper turns his pessimism into hope. 
He treats the future of government, science, education 
and religion, and in that future finds hope, if only 
the labors of mankind are directed along ethical lines 
and for the common social good, instead of along the 
old lines of a ruthless and pagan exploitation. He finds 
the gospel of Jesus capable of transforming the social 
order and making it over from a jungle life of selfish- 
ness into the Kingdom of God, if only the followers of 
Jesus will put it to work as that leaven of social right- 
eousness the Great Teacher intended to make it. If 
the minister can read only a few books on social ques- 
tions we advise this as one of the few. 


BRITISH INDUSTRY TODAY. By Ben M. and Sylvia K. 
Selekman. 290 pages. $3.00. Harper & Brothers. 


The subtitle of this excellent book is “A Study of 
English Trends in Industrial Relations.” British in- 
dustry is undergoing revolutionary changes, and in no 
aspect more so than in the human relationships in- 
volved. These adept reporters and students of changes 
and experiments in this field write a very moving and 
human account of that change. The unions are now 
quite generally recognized by British employers and 
the machinery of arbitration is formally set up in 
many great establishments. Trade boards are estab- 
lished by government for the non-organized and more 
poorly paid workers. Constitutionalism in industrial 
organization is on the way, British style, 7. e., evolv- 
ing out of experience. The recent Mond-Turner con- 
ference, so-called, was an effort, and a successful one 
apparently, to crystalize this experience into a work- 
ing agreement between all the great employers on the 
one side and the mass of workers on the other. Not 
all the employers came in, but it is hoped most of them 
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will soon. Labor takes great hope in this fundamental 
recognition of its right to be consulted and bargained 
with—a right rather arbitrarily reserved hitherto to 
property only. The authors give, in passing, side lights 
on Britain’s stake in the post-war world of industry 
and write a most informing chapter on unemployment 
insurance as administered there. Things described in 
this book may be, in the end, quite as momentus as 
the coming in of a labor government. 


MAKE EVERYBODY RICH—INDUSTRY’S NEW GOAL. By 
Benj. A. Javits and Chas. W. Wood. 300 pages. 
$3.50. B.C. Forbes Pub. Co. 


This very interesting book is dedicated to “The In- 
dustrial Statesmen of America.” By “Industrial 
Statesmen” the authors mean those captains of indus- 
try who see the larger issues that lie beyond mere 
money-making. They are the men who put public 
interest and the welfare of the wage earning classes 
into their reckoning. Henry Ford, or whoever it was 
that advocated first that the highest possible wage is 
the best possible wage, comes in this class. The new 
economics that argues for high wages so the masses 
may have money to spend and shorter hours that they 
may have leisure to spend it, is in line with this states- 
manship. The authors argue against anti-trust legis- 
lation of the type that prevents combinations of busi- 
nesses for the saving of waste and for the better engi- 
neering of production and distribution. The trend is 
away from competition and toward co-ordination and 
co-operation. They argue for the abolition of unem- 
ployment and for dividends for the masses rather 
than for the few. In that more equitable division of 
the profits of common toil they find the royal road to 
plenty for all who are willing to work.- It may not be 
possible to make everybody rich, but until a way is 
found to make every honest toiler comfortable the task 
of democracy and of Christianity remains undone. 


CHRISTIANIZING A NATION. By Charles E. Jefferson. 

200 pages. $2.00. Doubleday, Doran. 

This is a ringing message, but it is hardly prophetic 
in the sense that Isaiah and Amos were. It calls the 
church into social action, but it is rarely concrete on 
social issues. The author discusses peace with ethical 
clearness on general lines, but has no specific word on 
those working instruments for the settlement of dis- 
putes, without which war cannot be prevented. He 
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asserts the church’s right, and indeed its duty to act 
in elections such as the last one, but furnishes no clue 
to guide one on the specific questions involved in that 
campaign. He puts it in the church’s commission to 
furnish the ethical factor in social relations, but 
scarcely mentions industry where the fundamental 
issues lie. The race question, which many social think- 
ers call the most critical social problem in our national 
life, is passed by. The nation cannot be Christianized 
until it sets up Christian relationships in industry and 
across the race line. We have reached the stage in 
both, as well as in peace making, where generalizations 
may well give way to discussion of concrete and spe- 
cific methods for their solution. As with all of Dr. 
Jefferson’s books this volume is written in fine literary 
style; one reads it through at a sitting, charmed by its 
clear, lucid manner of expression. It is an excellent 
book for those who still debate the question of whether 
or not the church has a social gospel. 


SOUTHERN MILL HiILLs. By Lois McDonald. Alex 

Hillman. $1.25. 

This book on the Southern cotton mill situation is 
something more than timely. It is the most human 
document yet written on the question. It tells you 
about the mill folk rather than merely the economic 
and sociological situation. It is not a sensational book 
of disclosures nor one of those apologies that explain 
everything on the basis of the unavoidable. It is a 
human rather than an economic document. The au- 
thor is an economist, but this is a study of the things 
that lie behind the economic facts. How do the mill 
people live? What wages do they get? What manner 
of folk are they? What is their mental attitude? How 
much schooling have they had? How much are their 
children getting? What do they think about the church, 
the union, the boss, the lodge, the governnient, the 
mill itself? The author is a Southern woman. She 
has mixed with mill people all her life, has worked 
in the mills, done social welfare work in the mill vil- 
lages, conducts classes for girl workers every summer, 
knows her stuff thoroughly, is interested in it as a 
sympathetic human being and puts it together with 
the careful precision of a real student. 

The newspaper reader does not get much of the 
background of the tragic situation in the cotton mills 
of the Carolina Piedmont. He hears of the exploita- 
tion of cheap labor, the lawless fight on the unions, 
_ the bloody denouements following the intrusion of the 
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communists, the trials in which the “reds” are con- 
victed while those who harry and kill them are not, 
but he does not learn how it comes about that cheap 
labor is so plentiful, unionization so difficult, the Ku 
Klux type of lawlessness on the part of otherwise 
good citizens so defiant of the law and the churches 
and the press so oblivious of human tragedies in the 
situation. Because this book is so valuable to en- 
lighten the public on what is “behind the headlines” 
the social service forces in the churches are promoting 
a special “at cost” campaign to get it read. 


RELIGION LENDS A HAND. By James Myers. 167 
pages. $1.50. Harpers. 

Mr. Myers, who is Industrial Secretary of the So- 
cial Service Commission of the Federal Council of 
Churches, performs a. much-needed and most useful 
task in this book by giving an even dozen stories of 
actual social tasks performed by. churches and other 
Christian institutions. These narratives of fact prove 
it can be done. The stories selected for narration are 
typical and cover a wide field. They tell of a survey 
of a situation which had broken into open economic 
warfare, of the constructive work done by churches 
in co-operation on industrial and other social matters, 
of students in industry, of a color-line situation, a 
community program, the way in which a Y. W. C. A. 
puts over a big social job, of a labor church in the 
heart of a great city and what a church can do on the 
question of war and peace. The least satisfactory 
chapter is that on the ending of the twelve-hour day 
in steel. The reader is left to think that a pronounce- 
ment by the Jewish, Catholic and Protestant social 
service agencies did the job rather than the Inter- 
church Committee. To the unparalleled task of the 
latter less than three pages were given. The admir- 
able work done when Jew, Catholic and Protestant 
get together could have been illustrated by events in 
which they have actually played the major role. Mr. 
Myers’ account of social tasks actually and adequately 
done by church forces is heartening; the size of the 
book could have been increased many times with sto- 
ries of accomplishment quite as heartening. We com- 
mend it to those who lack faith or are filled with fears 
regarding the church and social work. 
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Celebrate Peace for Christmas 


A CHILDREN’S PEACE 
BooK FOR CHRISTMAS 

Peace making lacks the pageantry, the dramatic 
quality and the thrill of war-making. But children 
like stories most of all and effective mental disarma- 
ment can best begin with the children. They can be 
taught that above all natioris is humanity just as ef- 
fectively as they can be taught that above all human- 
ity is ‘my country.” Put anti-war ideas in children’s 
heads and it will be just as effective on the generation 
they compose as have been the putting of military 
ideals. And that which is taught the children of any 
generation becomes the policy of their generation. 
So why not give the kiddies an interesting book of 
peace stories for Christmas when they are led to cele- 
brate “Peace on earth, good will to men.” Winifred 
Hulbert has written such a book in her ‘‘Cease Firing” 
(Macmillans). The stories are of children of other 
lands and make them live as human beings just like 
ourselves, with their joys, plays, heartaches, sorrows, 
interest in life and all the rest. The varied customs of 
many lands lend a story background of color and ap- 
peals to curiosity and the sense of adventure. 

Send to the League of Nations Association, 6 East 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York City, or order at your 
book store. 


WORLD SECURITY. By Esse V. Hathaway. A pageant 
written for the tenth anniversary of the League of 
Nations. Send to the Committee for the Tenth 
Anniversary, League of Nations, 6 East Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Swiftly the outstanding accomplishments of the 
League throughout the last ten years pass in review 
before the assembled nations, depicting in brilliant 
processions, dances, vivid pantomines and dramatiza- 
tions, resounding national hymns and folk songs, the 
work the League has done to bring order out of the 
chaos of war, to re-establish man’s faith in man, to 
protect the weaker nations, to bring about a better 
understanding of trade difficulties, to show what has 
been done to build up interchange of educational aims 
and ideals—and, through all this, underlying and in- 
terwoven through all activities, the never-ending effort 
of the League to bring about permanent peace by es- 
tablishing a safe and sane security throughout the 
world. 
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The cast may vary according to the size of the stage 
available. Three hundred is the maximum needed, al- 
though this number may be extended by attendants to 
any number desired. It may also be reduced greatly 
without taking away from the impressiveness. It may 
even be read by a small school, with singing of the 
songs suggested, and simple class dramatization so as 
to carry home to children and their parents what the 
League has done and plans to do. Men, women and 
children are included in the cast. Full directions for 
staging, costuming and references for music are given. 

In preparing for the pageant, great care has been 
taken to arrange the scenes so as to make it possible 
to assign them to different groups in the community, 
school, organization or church, making each group, 
under a leader, responsible for selecting the cast, pre- 
paring the costumes, collecting the properties, schedul- 
ing the rehearsals, all subject to the general director 
of the pageant. This is done not so much to divide the 
work as to bring about greater community co-opera- 
tion and thus make vividly alive and human the tre- 
mendous contribution of the League’s first ten years to 
the world’s prosperity, happiness and safety. Price 
20 cents; 25 copies and over, 15 cents per copy. 


CHILDREN AND 
PEACE 

Send to the National Council for the Prevention 
of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. for any of the following. 

Everyland. A bibliography of stories of children 
of other nations. Compiled by the Newark Public 
Library. 5 cents. 

Camp Program. A package of material suggesting 
programs and projects for summer camps. Useful 
also in indoor meetings of young people. 10 cents. 

Package of Material for Children. Including pag- 
eants, games, and lists of available material such as 
books, pictures, lantern slides, motion pictures, maps, 
projects, posters, songs, poems. 25 cents. : 

Descriptive List of 100 Plays and Pageants. Classi- 
fied for children, young people and adults. 20 pages. 
15 cents. Among those published by the National 
Council are: 

Good Will, the Magician. The children of all na- 
tions become friends through the magic of Good Will, 
the baloon man. Short edition. 5 cents. 

The Whole World’s Christmas Tree. A _ simple, 
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effective Christmas play suitable for children. 15 
pages. 5 cents. 

Around the World With Santa Claus. Shows how 
Christmas is celebrated in other nations. 10 cents. 

The Perfect Ring. A Christmas story of how world- 
wide good will alone will light the Christmas tree. 
5 cents. 

Christmas Cards. Samples sent on request. 

Program material, including children’s plays, com- 
munity Christmas tree service, posters, songs, recita- 
tions, suggestions for school and church celebrations. 

Washington’s Birthday, Goodwill Day, Memorial 
Day, Armistice Day, Fourth of July. Similar packages 
are available at 25 cents each. 

Designed to help children learn to live happily and 
successfully in the interdependent world of today: 

Through the Gateway. Volume I of Books of Good- 
will. A collection of pageants, plays, songs, stories and 
poems, with suggestions for school projects and with 
lists of books. Illustrated in colors. 113 pages. 50 
cents. 

Across Borderlines. Volume II of Books of Good- 
will. A collection similar to Volume I including mate- 
rial for essays and debates adapted to young people of 
high school age. Illustrated in colors. 151 pages. 75 
cents. 

Peace Lessons for Schools. By Anna Fitzgerald Van 
Loan. Part I, Primary (for ages from 6 to 9) ; Part II, 
Junior (for ages from 9 to 13) ; Part III, Intermediate 
(for ages from 13 to 16). Three volumes, $1.00 each; 
$3.00 per set. 

Geography and the Higher Citizenship. By Prof. 
J. Russell Smith, Ph.D. Guiding principles for the 
teacher of geography in fostering international under- 
standing. 11 pages. 5 cents for two copies. 

What Can I Do for Peace? A helpful discussion of 
the teacher’s opportunities and responsibility for pro- 
moting peace. 4 pages. 3 cents copy. ~ 

Children From Many Lands. A portfolio of 10 pos- 
ters, 11 by 14 inches, printed in six pastel colors and 
depicting the children of England, France, Germany, 
Spain, Italy, Russia, China, Japan, Holland and Amer- 
ica in their native costumes and surroundings, with a 
verse below each picture setting forth some charac- 
teristic. Excellent for developing international good- 
will among younger children. $1.50 per set; $1.00 in 
lots of 10 or more. 

Ways of Travel Cards. Set of seven to color, show- 
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ing how the world has grown smaller, measured in 
time of travel from place to place. 15 cents a set. 

The Whole World’s Christmas Tree. By Florence 
Baeekel. A children’s play. Copies for your Sunday 
school will be sent free if you will use them and take 
up a collection for some peace society. 


The Noblest Roman of Them All 


We pay this tribute to Senator George Norris of 
Nebraska. He is the incarnation of honesty, moral 
courage, political independence and unquestioned sin- 
cerity. Borah and Walsh of Montana are great minds, 
but their political independence never transgresses 
party loyalty. Norris is above party. Recently he 
gave the address at the dedication of a monument 
erected to Lincoln the Debater at Freeport, Illinois, 
from which the following excerpts are taken. We print 
ASS here because of their prophetic meaning to our 
imes: 

“There never was a time in the history of our coun- 
try when combined wealth possessed the power over 
government which it possesses today.” 

“Lincoln was not unaware of the dangers which mo- 
nopoly would bring. He knew that one of the evil re- 
sults of war was the amassing of immense fortunes 
and the building up of huge capital. He was a believer 
in the permanence of the Declaration of Independence, 
and he believed that that immortal document applied 
not only to Revolutionary days and to political tyran- 
ny, but that its declarations were equally aimed at 
monopolistic control at all times. He had great rev- 
erence for Jefferson, because Jefferson had put into the 
Declaration permanent assurance underlying a free 
government which, as Lincoln said, applied then as well 
as it applied in the days of the Revolution. 

“That part of the Declaration of Independence which 
Lincoln seemed to love most and for which he gave 
particular praise to Jefferson was the part which, in 
his judgment, applied to our present day as well as to 
the days of the Revolution. It was the part which he 
denominated as the very origin of popular government. 
It reads as follows: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their | 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
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among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.’ ” 

“IT make no complaint against wealth as such. I 
have no condemnation against the man who honestly 
acquires a vast fortune. It is the misuse of wealth 
that deserves our condemnation, and, when these vast 
fortunes are combined and re-combined in the form of 
trusts and monopolies, and when they undertake to 
control, for their own private gain, all the natural re- 
sources of the country, then it is time for a free people, 
if they would retain their freedom, to rise up in de- 
fense of their God-given rights. Economic slavery is 
as great an injustice, as cruel, as any political slavery 
ever established by man and if, by the combination 
of vast amounts of wealth, the economic, the political 
and the social functions of our race are controlled and 
dominated by those who own the combination, then 
those who are thus controlled are, in reality, slaves. 
When monopoly gets control of a necessity of life, 
especially when the necessity is derived from a nat- 
ural resource which God has given to us all, then we 
are on the verge of an economic slavery which will 
crush to earth those who work and those who toil.” 

“When combinations of wealth control our politics 
and our political parties, the common people are for- 
gotten and the power of wealth looks only to the hap- 
piness, contentment and enrichment of those in con- 
trol. When monopoly controls the policies of our great 
political parties, the slavery which Lincoln abolished 
shows itself along other lines and in other ways. It 
eventually controls government in all its branches. It 
names the appointees for thousands of our important 
offices. It controls the sources of information and the 
political machinery which governs elections.” 

“The nations of the world have recently signed a 
universal treaty outlawing war and agreeing never, 
in the future, to resort to war for the settlement of 
any international dispute; and yet, in the face of this 
agreement, we are recklessly going forward, during 
times of profound peace, spending more money an- 
nually for a bigger army and a bigger navy which, we 
foolishly say, is done as an insurance of peace. . . . 
The fallacy of this doctrine is that this great race is 
participated in by all the other nations and that every 
other great nation is doing the same as we are doing.” 

“In every great struggle, after victory has been 
attained and a step in progress has been made, it is 
found that special interests have taken advantage of 
conditions for their own selfish enrichment, and, while 
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the main object has been accomplished, many new 
evils have crept into the governmental fabric. 

“The incentive for such things is the most natural 
desire for financial enrichment. In fact, it is historical- 
ly true to say that most of the wars of history have 
been brought on, either directly or indirectly, by the 
desire of some powerful special class or classes to en- 
rich themselves at the sacrifice and disadvantage of 
their fellow men.” 

“A great nation ought to set an example to the 
world, and, in order to make it possible to make such 
an example effective, it ought to announce that even 
in the preparation for war there shall be no private 
profit, gain or enrichment; that the weapons of human 
destruction, if they must be made, will be prepared 
by the government; that naval vessels will be built in 
government naval yards; and that private corporations 
and private monopoly shall have no opportunity to be 
enriched by the expenditure of these vast sums of 
money. If our nation took this stand, the universal 
propaganda for a larger army and a bigger navy would 
disappear. If the civilized world once knew that Amer- 
ica was taking such a step, this universal race for mili- 
tary supremacy would vanish as the dew fades before 
the morning sun. 

“But the greed of monopoly is not confined to war, 
and the profit which monopoly makes out of war is in 
turn used to control government in all other directions. 
This was well understood by the immortal Lincoln and 
he many times expressed his fear that the immense 
wealth of individuals and corporations accruing from 
hes would be used in time of peace to oppress the peo- 
p e.” 

“Wealth, when combined in immense quantities, is 
always a stumbling block in the advancement of civi- 
lization. Combinations and trusts formed for profit can 
bring in their wake a new kind of slavery. Under the 
leadership of Abraham Lincoln we abolished human 
slavery, but since that day there have grown up in our 
country powerful combinations and monopolies which 
were unheard of then. There never was a time in the 
history of our country when combined wealth pos- 
sessed the power over government which it possesses 
today.” 
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From “Poems of Justice,’ by Thomas Curtis Clark 
People’s Song, 1849 


Weep, weep, weep and weep 
For pauper, dolt and slave! 
Hark! from wasted moor and fen 
Feverous alley, stifling den,. 
Swells the wail of Saxon men— 
Work! or the grave! 


Down, down, down and down, 
With idler, knave, and tyrant! 
Why for sluggards cark and moil? 

He that will not live by toil 
Has no right on English soil! 
God’s word’s our warrant! 


Up, up, up and up! 
Face your game and play it! 
The night is past, behold the sun! 
The idols fall, the lie is done! _ 
The Judge is set, the doom begun! 
Who shall stay it? 
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—Charles Kingsley. 
esti 

The Leaden-Eyed ee. 

Let not young souls be smothered out before a 
They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their pride.: 


It is the world’s one crime its babes grow dull, 
Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden-eyed. © 


Not that they starve, but starve so arcana 
_ Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap, 
Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve, 
Not that they die, pus that ey: die like sheep... — 
a oe ctaehe Lindoay. : 
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